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4  DISTRIBUTION    OF   COTTON    SEED  IN    l'Ufi. 

a  mixed  stock  of  cotton  are  advised  not  to  save  seed  in  the  fall  with 
any  idea  that  they  are  keeping  a  pure  stock  of  the  new  variety  in 
this  way.  If  the  farmer  is  convinced  that  the  new  variety  is  supe- 
rior he  should  get  a  fresh  stock  of  the  seed  and  plant  it  ii  irate 
breeding  plat,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  any  other  field  of  cotton. 
The  distribution  of  seed  of  superior  varieties  of  cotton  is  no  longer 
limited  to  a  single  season,  as  the  custom  formerly  was.  Ui 
improved  varieties  become  established  in  cultivation  in  some  part  of 
the  United  States  the  work  of  breeding  and  distribution  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  To  increase  the  number  of  varieties  in  a  community 
is  not  desirable.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage if  the  whole  community  would  grow  one  variety t  if  the  best 
riety  could  be  determined.  The  danger  of  mixture  of  varieties  by 
crossing  and  the  mixture  of  seed  at  the  gin  would  both  be  reduced, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  product  would  enable  the  community  to 
secure  a  higher  price  for  its  cotton.1 

WHY    SELECTION"    MUST    BE    CONTINUED. 

Unless  selection  is  continued  the  value  of  a  variety  is  sure  to  de- 
cline. A  well-bred  variety  is  superior  to  ordinary  imselected  cotton 
not  only  in  having  better  plants  but.  in  having  the  plants  more  nearly 
alike.  Whether  selection  has  any  power  to  make  better  plants  is  a 
question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  selection  to  keep 
the  plants  alike.  Even  in  the  best  and  most  carefully  selected  stocks 
inferior  plants  will  appear,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  multiply  and 
cross  with  the  others  the  stock  is  sure  to  deteriorate.  The  pollen 
from  the  flowers  of  inferior  plants  is  carried  about  by  bees  and  other 
insects  and  the  seeds  developed  from  such  pollen  transmit  the  char- 
acters of  the  inferior  parent.  Ewn  if  they  do  not  come  into  expres- 
sion in  the  first  generation  they  are  likely  to  reappear  in  the  second 
generation. 

To  grow  cotton  from  unselected  seed  involves  the  same  kind  of 
losses  as  in  an  orchard  planted  with  unselected  seedling  apple  1 1  ■ 
Less  cotton  is  produced  and  the  quality  is  also  inferior.  The  higher 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  the  more  stringent  is  the  requirement  of  a 
uniform  staple.  Unless  the  fibers  have  the  same  length  and  strength 
they  can  not  be  spun  into  fine  threads  or  woven  into  strong  fabri' 

PRESERVATION    OF    VARIETIES    BY    SKI.I.l   I  'ION. 

The  method  of  selection  to  be  followed  in  preserving  a  variety  from 
deterioration  is  entirely  different  from  that  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties.  The  breeder  of  new  varieties  seeks  for  excep- 
tional individuals  and  prefers  those  that  are  unlike  any  variety  pre- 

1  Some  of  the  numerous  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  better  organization  of  cotton-growing  communities 
have  been  described  in  an  article  published  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Pepartment  of  Agriculture  for  1911 
under  the  title  ''Cotton  Improvement  on  a  Community  Bas 
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inferior  progeny  can  be  rejected  as  a  whole  and  selection  limited  to 
the  best  rows.      It  often  happens  that  a  very  good  plant  produci 
comparatively  inferior  progeny,  which  would  not  be  excluded  from 
the  stock  unless  the  progeny-row  t<  made. 

Nevertheless  the  use  of  progeny  rows  is  no  substitute  for  skill  and 
care  in  making  the  selection,  for  if  the  selected  plants  are  not  all  of 
the  true  type  of  the  variety,  admixture  by  cross-pollination  will  occur 
in  the  progeny  rows  the  same  i   mixed  planting.     Protection 

against    the  danger  of  crossing   between  different  progei  be 

ued  by  holding  over  a  part  of  the  seed  of  the  select  individ 
used  to  plant  the  progeny  rows.     The  remainder  of  the  seed  that  pro- 
duced the  best  progeny  row  can  be  planted  in  an  isolated  breeding 
plat  in  the  year  following  the  progeny  test.     In  thi-  cial 

strain  is  developed  from  a  single  superior  plant. 

METHODS    OF    TESTING    COTTON    VABIET] 

The  best  way  to  test  the  behavior  of  two  varieties  of  cotton  is  to 
plant  them  in  alternate  rows  so  that  they  can  be  compared  carefully 
during  the  growing  season  and  the  yield  of  each  row  weighed  sepa- 
rately at  the  end  of  the  season.  Of  course,  it  is  often  possible  to 
judge  that  one  variety  is  superior  to  another  without  weighing,  but 
if  the  results  are  nearly  equal  weighing  is  necessary.  Even  experi- 
enced cotton  men  are  likely  to  make  errors  in  guessing  at  the  yields 
of  different  rows  of  the  field.  A  variety  that  "scatters"  its  lint  may 
appear  to  be  yielding  much  more  than  a  storm-proof  variety  with 
dense,  compact  lint  that  can  be  shown  to  be  much  more  productive 
by  comparison  of  actual  weights  of  seed  cotton  and  percentages  of 
lint.1  The  lint  values  are  ;ds<>  to  be  compared,  especially  in  long- 
st  aple  varieties. 

ADMIXTURE    or    SEED    IN    GIN 

One  of   the  most  serious  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  uniformity 
of  a  superior  variety  of  cotton  is  the  mixture  of  seed  in  gins.     A 
farmer  have  their  own  gins  or  small  hand  gins  for  their  seed  cotton, 
and  in  some  localities  ginning  establishments  are  beginning  to  pro- 
vide small  gins  that  are  kept  clean  for  ginning  seed  cotton, 
farmers  take  care  to  avoid  the  mixture  of  seed  by  holding  their 
cotton  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  time  can  be  takeu  to  clean 
out  the  gin.      It  is  also  possible  to  plant   progeny  row-  or  seed  plats 
with  ungmned  seed  by  wetting  the  lint  before  planting  or  by  pressing 
the  seed  into  moist  ground. 
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ields  hi  per  acn 
measured  a  Under  favorable  conditions  the  fiber  attain 
inches  in  I  a  soi<j  , 
premium.  The  Lone  l  .  riety  now  avail- 
able for  general  planting  in  the  'I  '1(|  adja 
regions.  The  varii  Oklah. 
and  Arkan 

The  seed  for  this  distribution  was  gro  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  near  Waco,  Tex.,  by  .Messrs.  John  Gorham  and  D.  M. 
Crenshaw. 

TRICE. 

The  Trice  cotton  is  an  early-maturing  short-staple  variety  de- 
veloped by  Prof.  S.  M.  Bain,  of  the  Ten,  Lgricultural  Ex] 
ment  Station,  a  collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  is 
the  result  of  four  years'  selection  from  an  early  variety  found  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Luke  Trice,  near  Henderson,  Chestej  County,  Tenn. 
The  original  variety  is  said  to  have  come  from  southern  Missouri  and 
is  known  locally  in  Chester  County  as  "Big-Boll  Cluster."  In  the 
work  of  selection  particular  attention  was  given  to  earliness,  produc- 
tiveness, form  of  stalk,  and  large  bolls,  the  crops  being  produced  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  N.  McFadden,  in  Fayette  County,  Tenn.  A 
trial  made  alongside  the  original  variety  in  1908  showed  a  distinct 
improvement  in  all  the  qualities  sought  in  the  selection,  as  well  as 
greater  uniform  i 

Though  developed  with  special  refer.  the  light,  sandy  soils 

of  western  Tennessee,  the  variety  has  given  excellent  returns  in  other 
districts.  The  most  active  demand  for  the  seed  has  come  from 
northern  Mississippi,  where. the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  has  led  to 
the  planting  of  earlier  varieties;  but  th<  as  also  proved 

valuable  in  other  districts  invaded  b  dis- 

tinctly superior   to   King   and   other  varietii  1   for   extreme 

earliness.     The  behavior  of  plantings  of  Trice  cotton  during  1 ! 
two  seasons  indicates  that  the  vari<  ribution 

the  northern  ri  Le  cotton  belt  and  in  th< 

The  Trice  cotton  is  thus  describe' 

Plant  rather  small  2  to  5  feet  high,  of  Peterkin  type,  raj  \>aaai 

branches,  very  prolific;  fruiting  branches  numerous,  short  join  I 

of  medium  size,  hirsute;  bolls  medium  to  i  often  angular.  4  to  5  locked; 

seed  large,  with  dense  whitish  or  brownish  fuzz ;  li 
long;  percentage  of  lint  28  to  33;  season  early 

This  variety  having  been  developed  f  I  us1  er  t  ype,  this  char- 

acter is  liable  to  reappear.     The  percentage  of  reversion  apparent! 
greater  under  more  adverse  soil   conditions.     In  maintaining  the 
variety,,  cluster  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  field  as  early  as 
possible. 
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unproductive,  the  Columbia  cotton  often  outyields  short -staple  va- 
rieties grown  under  the  same  conditions.     The  danger  now  is  that 
failure  to  keep  the  seed  pure  will  result  in  the  production  of  large' 
quantities  of  uneven  fiber  that  will  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
variety.     Hence  the  impot  of  continued  distribution  of  select 

seed.     It  is  also  important  that  communities  undertaking  to  produce 
long-staple   cotton   should   p,  themsel  h    facilities   for 

maintaining  the  unifon 

In  order  to  secure  a  premium,  especially 
sary  to  pick  the  cotton  with  care,  not  only 

'  trash,"  but  to  avoid  immature  and  weath<  bolls.     It  is  also 

necessary  that  the  cotton  be  dry  before  ginning,  I  and 

harsh.     The  lint  should  feel  "alive."     The  o  be  warned 

against  allowing  long  and  short  cotton  to  I 
There  is  no  market  for  mixed  bal< 

In  some  localities  it  is  believed  that  the  Colum  ton  suii 

more  than  the  other  varieties  from  the  rotting  of  tl  through 

attacks  of  anthracnose  or  from  othe  a^e 

increased  when  conditions  favor  such  a  luxuriant  development  of 
foliage  that  the  bolls  are  kept  moist  by  h<  planting 

of  Columbia  cotton  in  Texas  is  not  advised.  I  .,jts 

are  reported  from  some  localities  in  the  coast  belt.  The  good  quali- 
ties of  the  variety  are  not  retained  under  the  mor<  ,  Lditiona 
that  are  often  encountered  in  I 

The  seed  for  this  distribut  ion  was  grown  i 
Easley,  S.  C,  and  R.  (  m,  Columbia," S 

DTJRANGO. 

The  Durango  is  a  new  type  of  Upland  long-staple  cotton,  intro- 
duced and  acclimatized  by  the  Department  of  Ag  The 
original  stock  of  seed  came  from  t                            be  of  Durango,  but 
the  variety  was  grown  and  selected  for  se^ 
at  Del  Rio  and  San  Antonio,  before  being  distributed.     The 
of  numerous  experiments  ju                                              of  the  D 
cotton  as  an  early  produc                          [apted  to  a  wi« 
conditions  in  the  United  States.     It  has  gn 
long-staple  varieties  in  the  u 

States,  as  well  as  in  Upland  districts  oi  era  Sta 

In  experiments  as  far  north  as  Norfolk 

comparing  favorably  with  King  and  other  early-maturing  short-staple 
varieties.  The  chief  center  of  production  is 'in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California,  where  the  Durango  cotton  has  outyielded  the  short- 
staple  varieties,  as  well  as  producing  lint  of  much  hi^ 

In   earliness  the   Durango   cotton    is   distinctly   superior   to   the 
Columbia,  which  is  an  advantage  in  weevil-inf<  ;  where 
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Following  is  a  technical  description  of  tire  variet 

Plant  erect  or  when  heavily  fi  unbent,  2  to  A  .  stem  with  rather 

irregular  joinl  ood  limbs  1  to  ..d  prominent  bear- 

mg .!  mezous,  i 

medium  to 

an  open  ap 

thedbraci 
large 

with 

when  open.    At  the  ba 

and  on  the  outside  a  n 

tion  of  this  character  is  often  found  in  I 

and  other  Texas  1  well  marked 

variety.    Lint  1*  to  full  1&  in^  '  )Xtra  line  silky  finish.    Outturn  3 

35  per  cent.     Seed  medium  to  large,  ■  ith  a  dense  white  fuzz.     Hold,, 

by  far  the  largest  |  i-locked  b 

In  sPite  'i'  the  cotton  market   in  the  fall 

of  1914  the  lmt  of  this  variety  brought  from  9|  to  10*  cents  on  the 
Llarksville  (Tex.)  market,  when  Middling  short  cotton  Uing 

from  6i  to  7£  cents.  On  account  of  its  thick  burr  the  variety  £ 
medium  late  in  opening  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  north- 
ern section  ot  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  storm-proof  quality  is  mani- 
fested in  a  high  degree,  on  account  of  the  long  abundant  lint  which 
remains  very  compact  and  "fluffs  out"  but  little.  Picking  is  not 
easy  until  the  bolls  are  well  open* 

T  ;  f°r  t,n'  bution  \  Mr.  W.  M.  Park,  of 

Clar  »f  Dr.  i  "the 

originator  of  ( I 

DIXIE,  A  WXLT-RESISTANT  VARIETY.' 

The  Dixie  wilt-resistant  cotton  had  its  origin  in  a  resistant,  indi- 
vidual selection  made  at  Troy,  Ala.,  in  1902.     The  plant  v 
sumably  an  accidental  hybrid  between  two  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Upland  cotton  being  grown  there  on  wilt-infected  land.     Tins  line 
of  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Orton  with  the  object  of  producing 
a  strain  of  cotton  that  could  be  successfully  grown  on  lands  th 
infected  with  the  wilt  or  "black-root"  disease.     From  this  original 
selection  a  uniform  strain  was  developed  which  proved  highly  re- 
ant  to  wilt  and  which  was  su  ttly  named  "Dixie."     Du 
the  succeeding  years  of  its  development  the  van  -  been  bred 
by  the  most  careful  methods  of  individual  selection  and  progeny-row 
tests,  always  being  planted  on  wilt-infected  h              it,  nonr< 
plants  would  be  eliminated  as  they  appeared  and  only  the  most 
resistant  retained.     As  a  result,  the  variety  has  been  c  bly 
improved  in  uniformity,  wilt  i             ce,  earliness,  size  of  boll,  and 
length  of  lint. 
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todes  by  planting  i  winch  I 

knot  has  been  thus  reduced  by  rotation,  the  Dixie  wilt-r 
ety  of  cotton  shoul  anted  on  land  which  also  h 

The  seed  for  this  distribution  was  grown  in  1914  by  Mr.  J.  (  .  C. 
Brunson,  Florence,  S.  C,  under  tJ  vision  of  Mr.  L.  O.  V 

who  lias  arranged  the  distribution  of  Dixie  cotton  seed  foi 
of  L916. 
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